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Saint  Thomas  Church 

—BATH 

"What   an  image   of  peace  and  rest 

is  this  little  Church  among  its  graves" — 
— Longfellow 


Saint  Thomas  Church 

—BATH 

On  a  grassy  knoll  overlooking  the  town  of  Bath,  North  Carolina, 
stands  Saint  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church;  reputed  to  be  the  oldest 
Church  in  the  State. 

Half  hidden  in  ivy;  mellowed  with  age,  the  simple  edifice  of  English 
brick,  has  served  as  a  place  of  worship  since  1734.  Although  author- 
atative  sources  reveal  that  it  was  organized — with  a  vestry — in  1701, 
four  years  before  the  town  was  incorporated. 

Here,  the  first  white  settlers  found  a  haven  for  the  living,  and  un- 
derneath the  tile  floor  buried  their  dead  from  the  savagery  of  the 
Indians.  Here,  master  and  slave  read  the  same  psalms  though  sep- 
arated by  a  gallery. 

Few  exterior  changes  have  been  made  in  the  building.  The  interior 
has  recently  been  renovated  and  refurnished  with  Colonial  furnish- 
ings. A  wooden  floor  which  covered  the  tile  has  been  removed,  the 
slave,  gallery  once  demolished  is  being  rebuilt. 

Built  on  the  sight  of  the  Indian  village  Pamticough,  the  organization 
was  founded  40  years  before  the  first  General  Assembly  was  held 
there  in  1752. 

In  the  meantime  disaster  befell  the  first  building.  Proof  of  this  is 
a  simple  brick  placed  above  a  marker  in  the  present  church,  and  bear- 
ing the  inscription;  "Bath  1705".  When  or  by  what  means  it  was  des- 
troyed is  only  supposition.  There  is  evidence  that  another  structure 
was  erected  in  1715  as  minutes  from  records  disclose  that  during  a 
general  meeting  of  the  congregation  that  year  a  vestry  was  organized 
including  the  following  men:  The  Honorable  Charles  Eden,  Esquire; 
Colonel  Christopher  Gale;  Tobias  Knight,  Esquire;  Mr.  John  Porter; 
Dan  Richardson,  Esquire;  Mr.  Thomas  Worsley;  Captain  John  Drink- 
water;  Captain  John  Clark;  Mr.  John  Adams;  Mr.  Pattrick  Maule; 
Mr.  Thomas  Harding,  and  Mr.  John  Lillington. 

About  two  generations  ago  Saint  Thomas  was  adorned  with  a  wood- 
en belfry  in  which  hung  a  small  bell  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Queen  Anne,  of  England.  The  bell  was  later  removed  and  exchanged 
as  part  payment  on  a  new  and  more  imposing  type. 

The  Church  has  kept  through  these  years  a  pair  of  silver  candelabra 
given  by  King  George  II,  of  England;  a  Bible  printed  in  England  in 
1703;  a  silver  communion  cup  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for 
use  of  the  first  rector,  the  Reverend  John  Garzia.  At  the  right  of  the 
altar  is  a  tombstone  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Palmer,  wife  of  Robert  Palmei, 
Esquire,  "one  of  his  Majesty's  Council  and  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Lands  of  the  Province".  The  epitaph  on  this  tombstone  was  adapted 
with  changes  of  name  and  locale,  by  Edna  Ferber,  in  her  "Show  Boat". 

On  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  are  later  memorial  tablets  to  Bath 
settlers.  One  is  to  the  memory  of  John  Lawson,  Joel  Martin,  and 
Simon  Adlerson,  "Founders  of  Bath  the  year  1706".  This  was  erected 
by  William  Walling,  Esquire,  A.  D.  1371.  Another  is  to  Thomas  Boyd, 
born  March  7,  1774,  died  near  Long-Acre  bridge,  Beaufort  county, 
Jan.  3,  1864.  "He  was  an  honest  man.  The  sweet  remembrance  of 
the  Just  shall  Flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  Dust". 


St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 

— EDENTON 

"Ay,  call  it  Holy  Ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod; 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found- 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

— Keats 


St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 

— EDENTON 


Looking  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Gothic  roof  and  spire  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  of  Edenton,  "now  half-clad  in  ivy",  and  sur- 
rounded by  aged  trees  and  well  clipped  hedge,  the  casual  visitor  might 
not  know  that  on  this  site  there  once  stood  a  little  structure;  scarce 
better  than  a  shelter;  without  windows,  doors,  pulpit  or  pews. 

He  might  not  know  that  here,  like  at  Bath,  a  group  of  first  white 
settlers  endured  hardships  and  danger  in  order  to  secure  a  place  to 
worship  God.  Or,  that  the  first  bell  which  was  placed  in  the  belfry 
was  taken  down  in  response  to  Beauregard's  call  to  melt  church  bells 
for  cannon,  and  that  the  act  was  the  inspiration  for  the  war  lyric, 
"Melt  the  Bells". 

There  has  been  dispute  as  to  whether  St.  Paul's,  of  Edenton  or  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  at  Bath,  is  the  older  organization.  For,  both  orig- 
inal buildings  and  records  were  destroyed.  It  appears  however,  that 
while  both  of  these  Parochial  organizations  gained  recognition  from 
the  established  Church  of  England,  in  1701,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Bath  Church  was  laid  in  1734,  two  years  before  St.  Paul's  was  begun. 

St.  Paul's,  the  vestry  of  which  was  formed  on  November  12,  1701, 
was  granted  a  site  of  land  an  acre  in  size  by  Edward  Smithwick,  and 
plans  submitted  to  one  John  Porter  calling  for  a  building  to  be  con- 
structed "twenty  five  feet  in  length,  to  be  built  of  posts  set  in  the 
ground,  held  together  at  the  top  by  a  collar  or  plate,  and  to  cost  not 
more  than  25  pounds,  or  $100.00.    In  1702  the  building  was  completed. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  St.  Thomas  Church, 
mystery  surrounds  also  the  first  St.  Paul's,  and  for  twenty  five  years 
there  are  no  records  to  show  that  Edenton  had  another  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  1736  another  attempt  was  made  to  rebuild  St.  Paul's,  but,  there 
is  evidence  that  many  obstacles  were  placed  before  the  settlers.  In 
1760  the  present  building  was  constructed  and  the  first  vestry  met 
under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  John  Blair,  "a  goodly  man  who 
gave  all  his  salary  to  the  poor".    His  successor  was  Henry  Gerrard. 

A  list  of  early  ministers  in  addition  to  Blair  and  Gerrard  included: 
The  Reverend  John  Urmstone,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Reverend  John  Hall, 
Reverend  Clement  Hall,  Daniel  Earl,  F.  W.  Hatch,  and  Charles  Pet- 
tigrew. 


First  Presbyterian  Church 

—NEW  BERN 

"Say  not  the  struggle   nought   availeth, 
The  labor  and  the  loounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain". 

— Clough 
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First  Presbyterian  Church 

—NEW  BERN 


The  Presbyterian  Church,  of  New  Bern,  often  referred  to  as,  "the 
beautiful  old  Church  with  the  'Swallow  Nest'  pulpit",  established 
around  1769,  built  in  1322,  today  stands  in  a  quiet  grove,  behind  an 
ancient  wrought  iron  fence,  on  New  Street. 

Its  four  tiered  spire  and  colonnade  have  withstood  the  furies  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  elements.  Only  portions  of  original  furnishings 
torn  down  and  hidden  from  "the  Yankees",  under  the  building,  have 
been  partially  replaced  by  modern  pieces. 

The  famous  Swallow  nest  pulpit,  built  high  so  the  preacher  might 
have  an  illusion  of  a  filled  congregation  in  case  the  front  pews  were 
unoccupied,  was  one  of  the  pieces  removed  at  a  time  when  the  building 
was  used  for  a  Confederate  hospital.  It  has  recently  been  restored  by 
Mrs.  Leo  Harvey,  of  Kinston,  in  memory  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hyman,  life  long  members  of  the  New  Bern  Church. 

The  history  of  the  church  dates  back  to  the  early  period  of  the  18th 
century.  By  1714  Quakers  and  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
had  a  firm  foothold  in  the  colony  of  North  Carolina.  About  this  time 
the  Reverend  John  Urmstone,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
of  Edenton,  complained  that  several  of  his  vestrymen  were  Presby- 
terians. 

In  1742  the  first  missionaries  from  the  Pennsylvania  Presbyterian 
Synod  appeared.  Among  them  was  Hugh  McAden,  who  in  1755  made 
a  journey  "from  the  Neuse  to  the  Catawba  Rivers",  establishing 
Churches  along  the  way.  New  Bern's  Presbyterian  Church  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  first  founded  by  McAden  and  his  followers  in  1769, 
or  about  the  time  that  the  town  was  known  as  "The  Colonial  Capital 
of  the  Colony". 

Among  the  early  members  of  the  Church  were  several  respected 
negroes;  John  Barber  who  won  his  freedom  through  meritorius  ser- 
vices during  the  Civil  War,  and  "Uncle  Ceaser",  beloved  sexton  at 
whose  funeral  the  "white  folks"  sat  in  the  gallery  and  the  colored 
occupied  the  pews. 


St.  James  Episcopal  Church 

—WILMINGTON 

"Even  to  prepare  me  timber  in  abundance: 
For  the  house  which  I  am  to  build  shall 
be  wonderful  great." 

Chronicles  2-9 


St.  James  Episcopal  Church 

—WILMINGTON 

St.  James  Episcopal  Church  with  white  stucco  walls,  Gothic  win- 
dows and  four  spired  steeple,  has  for  the  past  century  been  a  notable 
landmark  of  Wilmington. 

Consecrated  on  March  29,  1840  by  the  Right  Reverend  Levi  Silli- 
rnan  Ives,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  records  reveal  that  the 
Parish  was  founded  in  1729  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature 
amending  the  Act  of  1715  dividing  the  Province  of  North  Carolina  into 
parishes.  The  Reverend  Richard  Marsden,  first  rector,  was  in  charge 
until  1738. 

It  is  not  known  when  first  services  were  held,  but,  in  1740  a  law 
was  enacted  "that  the  Church  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James  be  built  in  the 
town  of  Wilmington".     The  Reverend  Mr.  Moir  was  named  rector. 

The  building  was  begun  in  1751  near  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Mar- 
ket Streets  extending  thirty  feet  into  market.  In  1760  permission  was 
granted  the  Parish  "to  use  moneys  from  the  sale  cf  effects  taken  from 
a  Spanish  pirate  ship  to  complete  the  structure."  Among  these  effects 
was  an  oil  painting,  "Ecce  Home",  which  now  hangs  in  the  vestry 
room  of  the  present  church. 

The  building,  completed  in  1770,  had  only  been  occupied  a  short 
period  before  the  American  Revolution.  During  the  war  it  was  seized 
by  the  British  and  converted  into  a  hospital.  Later  it  was  used  as 
a  block  house  and  afterwards  a  riding  school  for  Tarleton's  dragoons. 
The  last  Colonial  rector  was  the  Reverend  John  Wills. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  war  little  was  heard  of  St.  James.  But 
in  1795  a  vestry  was  reorganized  and  the  Reverend  Solomon  Hailing 
appointed  rector.  Two  years  later  a  charter  was  granted  and  the 
building  renovated.  Slave  galleries  were  added  and  seating  arrange- 
ment changed.  In  1811  the  Reverend  Adam  Empie,  D.  D.  became  rector 
on  All  Saints'  Day.  In  1812  the  first  vestry  meeting  to  be  recorded 
was  held. 

For  almost  another  quarter  century  the  congregation  showed  few 
signs  of  activity.  However,  in  1832  the  Ladies'  Working  Society  was 
organized  and  incorporated  in  1833.  Three  years  later  the  Reverend 
Robert  Drane  became  rector.  Under  his  guidance  the  parish  estab- 
lished the  first  mission,  Lebanon  Chapel,  at  Wrightsville.  During 
his  charge  in  1839  plans  were  also  completed  for  a  new  church  the 
cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  April  3,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Drane  in 
the  presence  of  wardens,  vestrymen,  and  spectators.  The  building 
was  consecrated  a  year  later.  Other  missions  to  follow  were  St. 
John's  and  the  Chapel  of  Good  Shepherd,  at  Wilmington,  and  a  "Home 
for  Indigent  Women  and  Orphans"  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Church  was  used  as  a  Federal  army  hos- 
pital and  some  damage  was  done  the  interior.  The  congregation 
swiftly  repaired  the  building  as  soon  as  the  enemy  withdrew. 

Many  noted  men  have  served  St.  James  in  the  capacity  of  rector 
and  member.  Many  legends  surround  the  building  which  celebrated 
its  100th  anniversary  in  1940. 


St.  David's  Episcopal  Church 

—WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

"But  here  is  the  finger  of  God, 

A  flash  of  the  will  that  can, 
Existent  behind  all  laws, 

That  make  them,  and  lo  they  are." 

— Browning 


St.  David's  Episcopal  Church 

—WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

One  of  North  Carolina's  most  historic  Episcopal  churches  is  St. 
David's  situated  in  Washington  county  about  a  mile  from  Creswell. 

There  is  a  quiet  charm  about  the  wooden  building  planned  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  with  shingled  cupola  topped  by  a  cross  and  furbished 
with  beautiful  handcarved  furnishings.  A  chancel  window  of  rich 
Mosaic  design  rising  above  a  memorial  reredos  has  often  been  des- 
cribed as  a  work  of  art.  The  antique  chalice  and  paten  of  silver  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  Jane  Caroline  Pettigrew.  A  handsome  church 
Bible  was  given  by  Mrs.  Annie  Blount  Shepard  Pettigrew.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  church  is  a  quaint  old  cemetery  dotted  by  aged  stones. 

The  history  of  St.  David's  from  1797  is  dominated  by  the  life  and 
service  of  Charles  Pettigrew,  "tireless  missionary  and  physician  who 
came  across  Lake  Phelps  from  Edenton  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  mission".  During  the  Civil  War  the  building  was  used  as  both  Fed- 
eral and  Confederate  hospital. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  Episcopalians  of  the  South,  Pettigrew  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1743.  Just  before  the  American  Revolution 
he  went  to  England  to  be  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  He 
caught  the  last  boat  to  be  chartered  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
and  immediately  came  south  to  settle  at  Edenton.  He  loved  North 
Carolina  and  during  the  Revolution  rendered  such  excellent  service 
that  he  was  affectionately  called,  "Parson  Pettigrew",  a  name  which 
followed  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  the  war  he  became  a  school  master.  But  he  soon  decided 
he  "could  do  more  good"  as  an  Episcopal  minister.  He  made  this 
change  and  established  his  residence  at  "Belgrade",  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plantations  in  the  community.  "After  a  full  and  rich  life" 
he  was  selected  the  First  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  North 
Carolina.  But,  he  died  before  his  consecration.  His  descendants 
carried  on  his  work  in  such  noble  fashion  that  it  has  been  written  of 
his  family:  "There  were  the  center  of  hospitality  and  wealth,  and 
culture,  and  piety,  living  like  princes  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Phelps". 

Others  to  fill  St.  David's  pulpit  during  the  18th  century  were: 
Bishop  Ravenscroft,  Bishop  Ives  and  Bishop  Strange.  Among  the 
rectors  were:  William  S.  Pettigrew,  George  Patterson,  A.  W.  Watson, 
and  Hardy  Phelps. 


Barbecue  Presbyterian  Church 

—HARNETT  COUNTY 

"They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright". 

— Burns 


Barbecue  Presbyterian  Church 

—HARNETT  COUNTY 


Down  in  Harnett  county  on  the  Jonesville  road  stands  little  Barbe- 
cue Presbyterian  church.  Plain,  white,  unprotected  by  trees  or 
shrubs,  it  derived  its  name  from  a  spiced  "concoction"  of  meat  served 
George  Washington  on  a  day  when  he  visited  the  congregation,  and 
from  the  creed  of  these  early  Scot  settlers  who  believed  in  a  "red  hot 
hell  for  the  wicked  and  eternal  paradise  for  the  good". 

Around  it  are  woven  many  legends,  many  accounts  of  struggle  for 
survival;  upheavals  without  and  within.  But,  through  famine,  pesti- 
lence, war,  good  times  and  bad,  it  has  stood. 

The  present  structure  is  the  third  erected  for  the  ministering  of  the 
Gospel  to  pioneers  who  settled  in  Harnett  in  the  seventeen  thirties. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  members  felt  dissatisfied  with 
the  progress  of  the  organization  and  petitioned  the  Philadelphia  Sy- 
nod for  a  regular  pastor.  Hugh  McAden,  on  his  historic  journey  in 
1755  visited  the  church  and  upon  his  return  north  sent  the  first  resi- 
dent minister,  the  Reverend  James  Campbell.  Campbell  was  also 
in  charge  of  Bluff  and  Long  Street,  and  it  is  said  that  his  yearly  salary 
of  100  pounds  drained  the  thrifty  Scots  as  dry  as  bleached  bones. 

Barbecue  has  been  the  center  of  firey  debates.  It  was  here  that 
Angus  McDairmid  served  on  preaching  days  a  tot  of  brandy  to  Kirk 
officers.  Here,  as  was  the  custom  until  1799  when  the  legislature 
passed  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  on  preaching  days,  the 
mourners  at  a  prominent  funeral  were  served  300  gallons  of  brandy. 

It  was  from  this  pulpit  that  Campbell  carried  on  a  heated  debate 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  and  finally  left  to  preach  in  Alamance 
county  where  Whigs  were  more  plentiful.  He  was  succeeded  in  1780 
by  Douglas  Crawford  who  because  of  a  disastrous  love  affair  became 
crazy  as  "a  coot",  departed  from  preaching  the  exact  words  of  the 
Bible  thus  bringing  down  the  ire  of  the  congregation  to  the  point  that 
they  had  him  deported  to  his  native  Scotland.  It  was  after  Crawford 
that  McDairmid  occupied  Barbecue  pulpit  in  1793. 

In  1802  when  the  great  Presbyterian  Revival  swept  the  country,  the 
Reverend  McDairmid  called  the  movement  "a  new  idiotic  religious 
frenzy"  and  opened  his  services  by  imploring  "The  Almighty  to  grant 
his  flock  a  sane  mind  while  he  preached".  His  efforts  to  hold  his 
congregation  failed,  and  he  withdrew  to  form  his  own  Presbytery. 
He  remained  in  this  capacity  until  his  death  in  1825.  He  was  buried 
in  Long-Street  cemetery. 

Among  the  early  names  on  Barbecue's  records  are:  Flora  McDonald, 
John  Dobbin,  Jennie  Bahn  McNeill,  Alexander  McRae,  John  Clark, 
and  William  Bruce. 


St.  Matthews'  Episcopal  Church 

— HILLSBORO 

"How  calm  they  sleep  beneath  the  shade 

who  once  were  weary  of  the  strife, 
And  bent  like  us,  beneath  the  load  of  human  life". 

— Kennedy 


St.  Matthews'  Episcopal  Church 

— HILLSBORO 


St.  Matthews'  Episcopal  Church,  at  Hillsboro,  long  considered  one 
of  the  loveliest  historic  shrines  in  the  State,  dates  back  to  the  period 
before  the  American  Revolution  when  the  town  was  the  Colonial 
Capital  of  the  Colony  of  North  Carolina. 

The  church  has  seen  turbulent  times,  and  many  early  records  have 
been  lost.  It  is  said  that  near  this  church  site  six  Regulators  were 
hanged  after  their  defeat  at  Alamance,  May  16,  1776. 

Today  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  charm  about  the  small,  brick 
building  with  shingled  spire  adorned  by  a  cross,  and  in  the  graveyard 
nearby  are  the  graves  of  many  illustrious  men  and  women. 

The  stained  glass  windows  rising  in  Gothic  fashion  high  in  the 
vaulted  interior  have  been  compared  by  many  with  Cathedral  windows 
of  England,  and  a  collection  of  fine  brass  vessels  and  furnishings  are 
kept  in  burnished  condition. 

St.  Matthews',  built  in  176C  by  the  Episcopalians  under  the  charge  of 
the  Reverend  George  Micklejohn,  appointed  to  the  parish  by  Governor 
Tyron,  was  first  built  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Churton  and  Tyron 
Streets  where  the  library  now  stands. 

Bishop  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  in  his  "Historical  Address"  says 
in  part  of  this  building,  "St.  Matthews'  church,  a  framed,  wooden 
structure,  capable,  it  appears,  of  several  hundred  persons".  Again 
he  said,  "Here  met  the  Provincial  Congress  in  August,  1775  and  the 
State  Convention  of  1788  which  failed  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion". 

After  the  Reverend  Micklejohn  there  are  no  records  that  the  parish 
had  a  resident  minister,  and  the  church  and  grounds  passed  to  the 
Presbyterians.  However,  on  August  24,  1824  the  Episcopalians  again 
organized  and  founded  the  present  St.  Matthews  on  a  land  grant  given 
by  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Ruffin.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  in  1825. 

Among  the  names  carved  upon  tombstones  in  the  graveyard  are 
those  of  the  families  of  the  Camerons,  Ruffins,  Webbs,  Grahams,  Rou- 
lacs,  Waddels,  Gowers,  Harrises,  Jones,  Curtises,  Hills,  Cains, 
Nashes,  Moores,  Hamiltons,  Walter  S.  Cushman,  Colonel  John  D.  Cam- 
eron and  others. 


Presbyterian  Church 

— HILLSBORO 

''Each   in   his  narrow    cell  forever   laid, 
The  mde  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep". 

—Gray 


Presbyterian  Church 

— HILLSBORO 


Presbyterian  Church,  at  Hillsboro,  built  of  English  brick  about 
1812  to  replace  an  old  frame  structure  erected  by  Colonial  Episcopal- 
ians, has  long  been  the  object  of  many  legends. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  original  building  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Presbyterians  at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  affairs 
of  state  were  settled,  and  that  the  town  clock,  given  Lord  Hillsborough 
by  the  King  of  England,  once  hung  in  the  shingled  tower. 

The  present  building  is  reputed  to  have  been  financed  by  lottery; 
a  legal  method  of  raising  money  in  those  days.  In  the  walled  cemetery 
are  buried  many  famous  persons. 

The  first  church,,  which  on  August  20,  1775  served  as  a  meeting  place 
for  184  delegates  from  every  county  in  the  Colony  of  North  Carolina 
to  discuss  matters  of  government;  taxation,  military  strength,  alle- 
giance to  the  crown,  and  hostile  Indians,  passed  to  the  Presbyterians 
following  the  Revolution  because  of  dwindling  membership  and  lack 
of  funds. 

When  the  structure  became  worn  beyond  repair  the  congregation 
is  said  to  have  planned  a  lottery  and  raised  $5000.00  for  the  new 
building.  The  first  Presbyterian  pastor  was  the  Reverend  John  With- 
erspoon.  In  1827  his  home  burned  and  with  it  records  of  the  organi- 
zation from  1812  to  that  period. 

Among  the  illustrious  men  buried  in  the  walled  cemetery  are: 
William  Hooper,  one  of  the  three  North  Carolinians  who  represented 
the  Colony  at  the  signing  and  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  William  A.  Graham,  one  of  the  colony's  most  beloved 
governors. 


St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church 

— FAYETTEVILLE 

'As  well  as  if  thy  voice  today 
were  praising  God,  the  Pope's  great  way". 

— Browning 


St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church 

— FAYETTEVILLE 

St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church  of  Fayetteville,  unpretentious,  "a  little 
woodland  church  with  tapering  spire",  the  oldest  Catholic  Church 
in  North  Carolina,  stands  today  after  a  century  of  service  a  venerable 
monument  to  Catholicity.  Within  the  walls  the  eloquence  of  an  Eng- 
land, a  Reynolds,  a  Gibbons,  and  a  Price  "once  flowed  in  a  golden 
tide".  From  a  standpoint  of  continuous  use  it  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
religious  edifice  in  Fayetteville. 

The  land  upon  which  the  church  is  built  was  donated  in  1829  by 
one  John  Kelly,  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland  during  the  time  when  Fay- 
etteville was  in  the  Diocese  of  the  Great  Bishop  England,  embracing 
the  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Scon  after 
completion  the  first  Church  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  swept  the 
town  in  1831.     All  records  and  papers  were  destroyed. 

The  Reverend  John  Magennis,  first  priest  of  whom  there  is  any 
record,  and  who  was  a  solitarj'  missionary  of  the  State  from  1829-1833, 
set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  church.  Collections  were  taken  throughout 
the  Diocese.  Catholics  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  sent  aid  with 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton  heading  the  list  of  Maryland  benefactors. 

It  is  said  that  many  attempts  had  been  made  previous  to  the  erection 
of  the.  Fayetteville  Church  to  organize  in  North  Carolina,  but,  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  members  it  was  impossible  to  erect  places  of  worship. 
John  England  in  "His  Memoirs  of  the  American  Church"  written 
in  1324  said  he  could  find  no  trace  of  Catholics  with  Churches  in  the 
State  before  1798. 

There  are  few  records  of  priests  having  come  to  North  Carolina 
from  1798  to  1820  to  confer  the  sacraments  or  to  organize  Catholics. 
The  Reverend  J.  P.  Clariviere,  on  a  mission  tour  through  Virginia 
wrote  Archbishop  Carroll  in  1812:  "At  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina, 
I  collected  about  twenty  persons  at  Mass  on  Sunday  among  whom 
were  Mr.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  McGuire  and  Jordan  were  foremost  to 
thank  me".  But,  the  Catholic  Church  in  North  Carolina  dates  its 
organization  from  1820  when  the  State  was  made  part  of  the  newly 
created  Diocese  of  Charleston  under  Bishop  England. 

In  its  early  days,  St.  Patrick's  congregation  numbered  several 
wealthy  members  principally  John  Kelly,  wealthy  slave  owner  and 
Mrs.  William  McGuire,  "Lady  Bountiful". 

It  was  largely  through  Kelly,  Irish  immigrant  that  the  Fayetteville 
Church  was  established.  For,  he  not  only  gave  the  land,  but  the 
lumber  for  the  building  was  sawed  at  his  mills  and  hauled  to  the 
site  by  his  teams.  On  March  10,  1828  the  property  was  transferred 
from  Kelly  to  Bishop  England  to  Edward  Swiney,  John  Kelly, 
Dillon  Jordan,  Sr.,  Dillon  Jordan,  Jr.,  Lawrence  Fitzmorris  and  Pat- 
rick Dailey,  trustees  of  St.  Patrick's. 

In  1838  the  Reverend  Thomas  Murphy  was  sent  to  St.  Patrick's  by 
Bishop  England.  He  was  followed  by  Frs.  McGowan  Dunne,  Ryan, 
Quigley  and  Gross.  In  1867  the  Rt.  Reverend  James  Gibbons,  D.  D. 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  then  a  young  priest  came  to  Fayetteville. 
Later  he  was  known  as  the  youngest  bishop  in  the  world,  and  as  the 
author  of  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers",  famous  explanation  of  Catholicism. 
Father  Thomas  Price,  one  of  the  founders  of  Maryknoll  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  was  pastor  in  1896. 

In  1927  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  a  religious  congregation 
founded  in  1816  by  Charles  Eugene  de  Mazenod,  of  Provence  France 
took  charge  of  St.  Patrick's.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid  since  this 
neriod. 


St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church 

—CHATHAM  COUNTY 

"Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot 

is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with 

celestial  light". 

—Gray 


St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church 

—CHATHAM  COUNTY 

An  atmosphere  of  sadness  surrounds  little  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
church  in  Chatham  County.  Gone  are  its  parishioners;  none  of  its 
flock  remains  to  read  from  ancient  prayer  books.  It  is  kept  in  re- 
pairs however  by  the  Diocese  in  hopes  that  the  day  will  come  when 
the  doors  will  again  be  opened  for  Episcopal  services. 

It  is  not  entirely  deserted.  For  two  years  ago  the  Right  Reverend 
Edwin  A.  Penick,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  gave  his  permission  for 
Christian  Scientists  to  hold  meetings  in  the  square,  white  building 
perched  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  simple  edifice,  with  shingled  roof  bearing  aloft  a  miniature 
spire  surmounted  by  a  cross,  is  an  inspiration  to  the  passerby.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  heavy  doors  have  been  fastened  by  only 
a  handcarved,  wooden  button.  Stepping  within,  one  faces  a  simple 
altar  and  lecturn,  circular  chancel  rail,  and  chancel  carpeting 
almost  as  aged  as  the  building.  The  font,  a  small  pewter  compote 
shaped  vessel,  six  inches  in  width  and  half  inch  deep,  is  fastened 
to  the  altar  rail.  Near  the  pulpit  is  a  crude  bench  on  which  the 
children  of  the  rector  sat.  In  one  corner  is  a  three  legged  stool,  used 
at  one  time  by  a  lame  servant  who  could  not  climb  the  circular  stairs 
to  a  gallery  reserved  for  his  fellow  servants. 

St.  Mark's  was  built  in  1837  as  a  private  chapel  for  the  family  of 
John  Haughton,  native  of  Tyrrell  county,  who  moved  to  Chatham 
for  his  health.  The  structure,  erected  in  sight  of  the  Haughton  home, 
passed  at  the  death  of  the  founder,  along  with  the  remainder  of  his 
estate,  to  his  son,  Lawrence  J.  Haughton.  In  1847  it  became  a  separate 
congregation  and  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Ives  on  the  13th  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  1847.  Two  persons  were  administered  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  this  service. 


St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church 

— PITTSBORO 

"When  to  the  sessions  of  Sweet  Silent  Thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past". 

— Shakespeare 


St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church 

— PITTSBORO 

In  St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church,  at  Pittsboro,  said  to  be 
more  English  than  American,  there  is  evidence  that  although  early- 
settlers  sought  adventure  in  the  new  land  they  tenaciously  clung 
to  bits  of  the  homeland  with  nostalgic  ferverence. 

Those  who  have  visited  or  seen  a  likeness  of  Stratford-On  The  Avon 
say  that  the  well  kept  grounds  were  patterned  after  the  famous  Eng- 
lish shrine,  while  others  contend  that  it  is  a  replica  of  Stoke  Poyis. 
The  similarity  to  the  latter  is  based  on  the  custom,  "to  provide  a  rest- 
ing place  for  men  and  women  whose  fame  was  largely  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  lived". 

Among  the  furnishings  are  a  pipe  organ  almost  two  centuries  old, 
a  handsome  marble  font  originated  100  years  ago  by  Lauder,  of  Fay- 
etteville,  famous  stonecutter  who  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Scot- 
land about  1820.  Chancel  furnishings  were  made  from  a  walnut 
tree  at  Hailborn,  country  home  of  Thomas  Hill,  of  Wilmington.  Upon 
the  organ,  which  no  longer  supports  the  choir,  is  a  placard  placed 
there  in  1916  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Laughton,  church  or- 
ganist for  around  seventy  years. 

The  organization  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  founded  during  Colonial 
days.  But,  the  present  building  was  not  erected  until  1831  by  the 
Hills  of  Lower  Cape  Fear.  This  family  were  of  the  aristocrats  from 
Wilmington's  "hinterland",  descendants  of  Governor  James  Moore, 
an  early  Carolina  celebrity. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  famous  for  records  of  many  fashionable  wed- 
dings, the  first  of  which  was  the  rector,  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Davis  to 
Miss  Anne  Moore,  April  10,  1832.  Mr.  Davis  later  became  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina.  During  the  Civil  War  many  marriages  were  con- 
sumated  in  the  quiet  chancel;  some  taking  place  while  the  young 
soldiers  were  home  on  furlough.  Pathetic  attempts  to  carry  out  these 
rituals  in  accustomed  fashion  are  disclosed  by  old  accounts  which 
reveal  that  the  bride  of  the  '60s  borrowed  dresses  from  one  cousin, 
slippers  from  another  and  veil  from  still  another.  In  renovated  bridal 
gowns  they  marched  bravely  down  the  aisles  resplendent  despite 
their  made  over  finery. 

The  landscaping  around  the  church  and  cemetery  is  a  memorial  to 
Henry  A.  London. 


Hawfield's  Presbyterian  Church 

—ALAMANCE  COUNTY 

He  built  the  high  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
And  on  the  loall  of  O'phel  he  built  much. 

—Chronicles  27-3 
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Hawfield's  Presbyterian  Church 

—ALAMANCE  COUNTY 

Hawfield's  Presbyterian  Church,  an  unpretentious  brick  structure 
built  in  1863  in  a  grove  ten  miles  south  of  Eurlington  off  the  Chapel 
Hill-Greensboro  highway,  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Carolina. 

Here,  in  the  original  wooden  meeting  house  the  first  Philadelphia 
missionaries  headed  by  Hugh  McAden  came  about  1760.  Here,  the 
Reverend  Henry  Patillo,  author  of  the  first  text  book  written  in  the 
State,  was  occasional  preacher.  In  1770  the  Orange  Presbytery  was 
founded  in  the  second  framed  building  by  Hugh  McAden,  James  Cres- 
weli,  Henry  Patillo,  David  Caldwell,  Joseph  Alexander,  Hezekiah 
Balch  and  James  Balch. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Thornton  Whitsett,  authority  on  history  of  the 
North  Carolina  Presbyterian  church,  in  an  address  on  May  7,  1933 
at  the  annual  homecoming  of  Stoney  Creek  Presbyterian  church,  sis- 
ter organization  of  Hawfield's,  said:  "Since  pre-Revolutionary  War 
days  our  people  of  this  faith  have  played  a  significant  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  history,  and  they  were  faithful,  devoted  in  their  efforts  in  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  itself.  Our  debt  to  the  past  can  never  be  paid. 
Study  the  lives  of  Hugh  McAden,  Henry  Patillo,  and  David  Caldwell, 
and  we  will  have  a  history  of  the  earliest  Presbyterian  church  of  this 
section". 

Although  early  church  records  of  the  Hawfield's  church  were  lost 
when  the  home  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Witherspoon  of  Hillsboro  was 
burned  in  1827,  the  first  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1760.  The 
exact  date  of  the  second  church,  erected  200  yards  from  the  original 
site,  is  not  known.  But,  the  third,  the  present  structure,  was  begun 
about  1862,  financed  by  Confederate  money  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
James  Phillips,  resident  pastor. 

It  is  said  that  the  initial  services  in  the  original  meeting  house  were 
conducted  by  Hugh  McAden,  and  that  the  Reverend  Henry  Patillo 
was  next  called  as  occasional  minister.  The  Reverend  John  DeBow 
was  the  first  supply  pastor.  During  this  period  the  congregation  wor- 
shipped in  eternal  fear  of  hostile  Indians.  On  one  occasion  while 
the  Reverend  Mr.  DeBow  was  conducting  a  Sunday  service,  the 
guards  reported  that  a  hostile  band  of  Indians  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  church.  The  minister  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  comfort  his 
fiock.  Finally  he  began  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  uncon- 
sciously pulled  his  corn  cob  pipe  out  of  his  pocket  and  started  smok- 
ing. With  the  pipe  in  hand  he  went  outside  and  approached  the 
Indian  leader.  The  native,  seeing  the  pipe  reached  for  it  and  sitting 
down  on  his  haunches  bade  the  preacher  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace 
with  his  tribe. 


Springfield  Meeting  House  of  Friends 

—GUILFORD  COUNTY 

"As  our  forefathers  built  for  us,  so  we  have  tried 
to  build  for  those  who  will  worship  here  for  the 
next  100  years." 

— John  J.  Blair 


Springfield  Meeting  House  of  Friends 

—GUILFORD  COUNTY 

Situated  several  miles  from  High  Point  near  the  Asheboro  highway 
is  beautiful  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  House  of  Friends. 

From  the  Colonial  red  brick  fourth  church  joined  to  the  old  meeting 
house  by  a  memorial  colonnade,  one  may  glance  out  across  well  kept 
peaceful  cemeteries  down  beyond  into  a  valley  dotted  with  trees. 
Around  the  immmediate  grounds  a  wrought  iron  fence  encloses  only 
the  edifices,  for  there  exudes  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  hos- 
pitality characteristic  of  the  devout  congregation. 

Springfield  Meeting,  founded  in  1773  by  a  small  band  of  Friends 
who  settled  in  Guilford  county  near  the  seven  springs  which  gave 
the  church  its  name,  has  done  much  to  further  this  religious  sect  in 
North  Carolina.  Dr.  Clyde  Milner,  president  of  Guilford  College, 
in  prefacing  a  book  on  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  by  Sara  Rich- 
ardson Hayworth,  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders,"  says,  "It  is 
hardly  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  Guilford  College  was  'set  off  by 
Springfield  Meeting.  The  college  owes  its  origin  to  the  strong  con- 
cern of  North  Carolina  Friends  over  the  state  of  education  among 
them,  and  this  concern  was  a  great  conviction  with  Nathan  Hunt,  a 
leading  member  at  Springfield." 

Mrs.  Hayworth,  in  the  text  of  the  book,  in  part  has  this  to  say  of  the 
inception  of  the  organization  in  Guilford  county,  "Greensboro,  High 
Point,  -and  Asheboro  were  yet  covered  with  original  forest  when  the 
first  group  of  Friends  came  to  the  section  around  1745.  By  1750  they 
began  to  crystalize  into  local  meetings,  first  assembling  in  private 
homes  and  later  building  rough  buildings." 

Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  in  Alamance  county  was  established 
in  1751  by  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting,  or  since  it  was  the  only 
one  in  the  Colony  at  the  time,  it  was  designated  the  "North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting".  New  Garden  Meeting,  still  considered  the  center 
of  Quakerism  in  the  State,  was  established  in  1754,  and  a  Meeting 
for  worship  was  "set  up"  at  Deep  River  in  1760  and  Deep  River  Month- 
ly Meeting  in  1778. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1773,  a  rough  temporary  log  meeting  house 
was  built  at  Springfield  on  almost  the  exact  spot  where  the  Third 
Meeting  house — now  a  museum  for  Domtestic  Arts — stands.  The 
original  house  served  for  30  years  when  it  was  replaced,  in  1805,  by  an 
unpainted  wooden  building  constructed  with  two  doors  leading  into 
a  hall  that  was  separated  by  a  partition  whereby  the  men  were 
separated  from  the  women.  Upping  blocks,  marked  for  the  prom- 
inent, were  placed  in  the  grove. 

The  third  meeting  house  of  red  brick  built  in  1857  according  to  plans 
drawn  by  John  Carter,  Jeremiah  Piggott  and  Allen  U.  Tomlinson 
cost  $1,114.67.  It  was  one  of  the  first  churches  in  the  State  to  be 
constructed  of  brick,  and  the  old  upping  stones  were  uprooted  and 
placed  below  the  two  entrances  for  steps.  These  stones  remain  today, 
unhewn,  but  worn  slick  by  constant  use.  This  little  meeting  house 
served  the  congregation  until  May  1,  1927  when  the  new  building  was 
consecrated  as  Springfield  Memorial  Meeting  House,  so  called  because 
throughout  the  building  are  bronze,  marking  windows,  pillars,  arches, 
or  posts,  dedicated  to  "Noble  men  and  women  of  the  past  who  served 
faithfully  and  well  their  part  at  Springfield".  The  white  colonnade 
which  joins  the  old  church  with  the  new  is  a  memorial  to  Francis  T. 
King,  Joseph  Moore,  Allen  Jay,  representatives  of  the  Baltimore 
Association  for  outstanding  service  to  Friends  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  old  graveyard  which  extends  almost  to  walls  of  the  old 
meeting  house  the  first  recorded  burial  was  that  of  Mary  Hoggatt,  wife 
of  Phillip  Hoggatt,  who  died  in  November  17,  1780. 


Thyatirci  Presbyterian  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 

"You  brave  heroic  minds. 

Worthy  oj  your  country's  name." 

— Drayton 


Thyatira  Presbyterian  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 

Thyatira  Presbyterian  Church,  the  cemetery  in  which  are  buried 
the  grandfather  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Betsy  Bran- 
don, little  Rowan  girl  who  was  disappointed  because  she  could  not 
accompany  her  parents  to  Charlotte  to  see  George  Washington,  but 
who  served  him  breakfast  when  he  stopped  by  their  home,  is  one 
of  the  three  oldest  organizations  in  the  County. 

First  known  as  Lower  Meeting  House,  Cathy's  Meeting  House  and 
finally,  Thyatira,  the  Church  was  founded  more  than  200  years  ago 
by  Scotch,  Irish  and  German  settlers  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  original  church,  built  on  the  site  where  the  present  brick  edi- 
fice stands  ten  miles  west  of  Salisbury,  was  constructed  of  logs.  Al- 
though a  deed  dated  January  17,  1753  and  bearing  the  seal  of  George 
II  of  England  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Richmond,  Virginia,  records  prove  that  there  was  an  organi- 
zation long  before  this  period. 

In  the  log  meeting  house  used  until  1860  when  the  present  and  fourth 
structure  was  erected,  transient  missionaries  were  sent  down  at  ir- 
regular intervals  from  Philadelphia.  On  other  occasions  sermons 
were  read  by  Elders. 

The  name  Thyatira  was  given  the  organization  in  1764  when  Elihu 
Spencer  and  Alexander  McWhorter  were  sent  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod  to  readjust  matters  in  the  colony;  define  boundaries  and  ordain 
ministers.  It  was  named  about  the  time  that  Sugaw  Creek,  Hopewell, 
Steel  Creek,  New  Providence,  Popular  Tent,  Rocky  River,  and  Center 
were  laid  out. 

The  first  resident  pastor  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Eusebius  Mc- 
Corkle,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  whose  parents 
moved  to  the  community  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  remained  in  charge 
from  1777  until  his  death  in  1811.  A  great  orator,  Dr.  McCorkle  was 
organizer  of  the  Zion-Parnassus  Academy,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  Thyatira's  cemetery  are  buried  many  patriots:  Matthem  Locke, 
patriot  and  statesman,  John  Knox,  of  Scotland,  who  gave  seven  sons 
to  the  American  Revolution.  One  of  these  sons,  James  Knox,  was 
the  grandfather  of  James  Knox  Polk,  United  States  President,  and 
Francis  Locke  one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  superior  court  is  buried 
here. 


Organ  Lutheran  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 

O  Come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord;  let  us  make 
a  joyful  noise  to  the  Rock  of  our  Salvation. 

— Psalm  95: 1 


Organ  Lutheran  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 


Organ  Lutheran  Church  in  Rowan  county,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Lutheran  organization  in  the  State,  was  so  named  when  the  first  pipe 
organ  was  .installed  in  what  was  then  known  as  Zion  Church.  The 
organ  has  long  since  been  removed  and  scattered,  but  the  name  has 
survived. 

The  present  building,  third  to  have  been  built  by  the  organization, 
was  begun  in  1774.  But,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  other  delays,  it  required  twenty  years  for  completion. 

Mystery  still  surrounds  the  origin  of  the  rough,  uncut  stones  used 
in  the  walls,  as  no  other  examples  of  this  rock  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity.  The  floor,  originally  made  of  flat  stones,  has  been  replaced 
by  wood.  The  old  goblet  shaped  pulpit  placed  high  against  the  wall, 
with  winding  steps  and  sound  board  overhead,  has  also  been  removed. 

The  organ  for  which  the  church  was  named  was  built  entirely  by 
hand  by  Mr.  Stirwalt,  member  of  the  congregation.  The  instrument 
was  not  constructed  with  external  lines  of  beauty  as  seen  in  modern 
types.  But,  its  "deep  majestic  tones  led  the  worshippers  in  services 
for  many  years".  It  gradually  grew  weaker  in  tone  until  it  could  no 
longer  support  the  choir,  and  was  removed  from  the  building.  Many 
parts  of  the  instrument  are  still  kept  by  residents  of  the  community. 

The  church  was  founded  by  sturdy  pioneers  who  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania "with  a  gun  in  one  hand  and  a  Prayer  Book  in  the  other".  As 
soon  as  their  wagon  trains,  which  had  creaked  across  the  wilderness, 
found  a  place  of  rest  the  settlers  began  building  places  for  worship. 
The  First  Organ  meeting  house,  constructed  of  hickory  logs,  was 
situated  about  seven  miles  from  the  site  of  the  present  church,  on  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter's  Lutheran  Church  now  stands.  Organized  in 
1745,  it  was  at  first  used  jointly  by  Lutherans  and  German  Reformed 
congregations. 

The  first  pastor,  the  Reverend  Adolphus  Nussman,  came  from  the 
mother  church  of  Germany  at  the  insistance  of  two  members  of  the 
American  organization;  Christopher  Rintleman  and  Christopher  Lay- 
erly,  who  traveled  to  Hanover  in  1772  to  petition  for  a  leader.  The 
church  still  retains  many  communion  vessels  presented  the  visitors 
by  the  Hanover  church. 

To  substantiate  records  that  the  first  Organ  church  was  built  in 
1740,  in  1934  a  monument  unveiled  at  St.  Peter's  church  was  inscribed 
with  these  words:  "Here  was  the  first  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
Carolina,  built  of  hickory  logs,  about  1740". 


Lowerstone  Reformed  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 

"Heaven's  Light  forever  shines, 
Earth's  shadows  fly." 

— Shellev 


Lowerstone  Reformed  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 

Down  in  Rowan  county,  about  three  miles  from  Organ  Lutheran 
Church,  stands  old  Lowerstone  Reformed,  a  fitting,  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  built  it  of  solid  stone  quarried  from  a  vein  or  slate 
ridge  of  native  origin.  Formerly  known  as  Grace  Church,  and  par- 
tially constructed  from  rock  salvaged  from  the  building  of  Organ 
Church,  its  history  is  traced  back  to  1754. 

The  present  church  was  begun  in  1774  to  replace  the  first  hickory 
log  meeting  house.  It  is  said  that  the  architect  planned  it  a  year  later 
than  Organ  Church  in  order  that  the  inside  walls  might  be  constructed 
from  the  walls  of  its  predecessor  and  "in  height  would  take  in  the  roof 
of  the  latter".  The  style  of  architecture  is  peculiar  to  the  period 
during  which  it  was  built:  high  massive  walls,  measuring  32  inches 
at  the  ground  by  37  feet  in  height,  are  topped  by  gables  12  feet  deep. 
A  belfry  supporting  a  bell  was  added  in  1880.  The  pulpit  is  of  the 
usual  wine-glass  design,  and  galleries  are  on  three  sides. 

An  interesting  interior  decoration  is  the  face  of  a  dial  chiseled  on 
smooth  blue,  stone  set  to  the  right  of  the  south  door  inscribed  thus: 
"In  Yahre  Cristi  1795".  The  hand  of  the  clock  points  to  9:30.  The 
inscription  has  been  interpreted  to  signify  the  year,  day  and  hour  of 
the  completion  of  the  church.  Other  inscriptions  are  German  verses 
over  each  of  the  three  doorways. 

Records  disclose  that  although  the  walls  were  completed  in  1795,  the 
building  was  not  completed  until  later.  First  services  were  conducted 
in  1782,  and  the  first  birth  and  baptism  were  of  Anna  Maria  Mauer 
(now  Mowery)  born  May  7,  1782,  baptised  October  20,  1782. 

In  the  Church  are  many  early  silver  communion  vessels  and  other 
historic  treasures. 

Lowerstone's  membership  records  prove  that  the  organization  has 
long  been  served  by  influential  men  and  women. 


St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 

"One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another 
generation  cometh:    but  the  earth  abideth  jorever". 

— Ecclesiastes,  1:2 
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St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 

Generations  have  come  and  gone  from  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Rowan  county.  But,  their  descendants  return  once  each 
year  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  "Faith  of  Their  Fathers",  which 
began,  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  little  chapel  among  the  oaks. 

Before  each  of  these  homecomings,  leaves  are  swept  from  the  narrow 
aisles,  and  the  great  old  Bible  which  remains  opened  on  the  pulpit,  is 
turned  to  another  chapter. 

Few  changes  are  noted  in  the  structure  which  is  built  of  heart  pine 
and  weatherboarded  with  wide,  thick,  planks.  It  is  held  together 
with  handmade  nails,  hand  hewn  rafters  and  joists  mortised.  The 
pine  pews  are  nailed  to  the  floor.  Wooden  brackets,  once  used  to  hold 
oil  lamps,  remain  on  the  walls,  and  the  sturdy  doors  swung  on  ham- 
mered hinges;  wooden  shutters  flap  back  and  forth  allowing  an  occa- 
sional squirrel  to  scamper  across  the  floor  in  search  of  acorns. 

The  Church  was  consecrated  by  the  Right  Reverend  Sillman  Ives, 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and  commissioned  on  August  30,  1840.  It 
remained  in  use  for  34  years,  but  due  to  other  churches  in  the  vicinity, 
"war  and  pestilence",  its  congregation  dwindled  until  they  discontin- 
ued entirely  except  for  the  annual  homecoming. 

Signers  of  the  covenant  to  "form  an  Episcopal  congregation"  known 
as  St.  Andrew's  were:  Phillip  Rice,  Hezekiah  Heathman,  Samuel  Tur- 
ner, Henry  Lippard,  Joseph  Turner,  Zechariah  Thomason,  James 
Owen,  Jacob  Correll,  John  R.  Thorne,  James  Nolly,  Jesse  Farley, 
Thomas  B.  Rice  and  John  Watson. 

The  first  vestry  consisted  of:  John  Watson,  Jacob  Correll,  Samuel 
Turner  (secretary) ,  Phillip  Rice,  and  James  Turner. 

Three  of  these  men:  Samuel  Turner,  John  Watson  and  William 
Heathman  were  chosen  delegates  to  represent  the  Church  at  the  Sixth 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  May  13,  1840. 

Many  prominent  names  have  been  linked  with  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  esteemed  was  Dr.  George  Wetmore,  first  resi- 
dent rector  who  remained  in  charge  from  1855  to  1888.  At  his  death 
he  was  buried  at  Banner  Elk.  Records  were  then  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Frances  Murdock,  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  of  Salisbury. 
These  records  remain  in  St.  Luke's  vaults.  St.  George's  chapel,  at 
Woodley  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Wetmore. 

Among  the  members  of  the  first  class  to  be  confirmed  were:  Isabella 
Heathman,  grandmother  of  the  Reverend  Sidney  Bost,  and  W.  T.  Bost, 
newspaper  man,  of  Greensboro;  Mrs.  John  Heathman,  of  Coolomee, 
Mrs.  Fannie  Kelly,  of  the  old  Bost  home,  and  Miss  Bessie  Bost. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Bost,  last  member  to  be  buried  in  the  little 
cemetery  surrounded  by  a  "nigger  head"  rock  wall,  was  Miss  Bessie 
Bost,  who  bequeathed  in  her  will  "a  trust  fund  to  provide  a  new  tin 
roof,  and  the  rest  to  go  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  Church", 


Third  Creek  Presbyterian  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 

"Some  mute  inglorius  Milton 

here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  oj 

his   country's   blood". 

—Gray 


Third  Creek  Presbyterian  Church 

—ROWAN  COUNTY 

Third  Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Rowan  County,  is  perhaps 
pointed  to  most  frequently  as  embracing  the  cemetery  in  which  the 
famous  teacher,  Peter  Stuart  Ney,  believed  to  have  been  Marshall 
Ney,  of  France,  is  buried. 

Other  qualities  have  made  the  simple,  rectangular,  two  doored 
building  renowned.  Within  its  congregational  bounds  is  the  ancestral 
home  of  James  Knox  Polk,  former  United  States  president.  The 
church  played  an  important  part  in  establishing  Davidson  college  in 
1837;  an  early  pastor,  J.  M.  H.  Adams,  and  an  elder,  William  B.  Wood, 
served  on  the  first  board  of  Davidson  trustees.  It  is  also  said  that  dur- 
ing the  past  century  not  one  year  has  passed  without  "preaching 
there". 

Third  Creek,  organized  in  1792,  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  churches  founded  by  Hugh  McAden,  "great  evangelist 
from  Pennsylvania  who  traversed  this  section  in  1755".  Records 
prior  to  1837  have  been  lost,  also  records  of  the  Orange  Presbytery — 
to  which  the  organization  belonged  until  1796  when  Concord  was  set 
apart — were  lost  in  a  fire  in  Hillsboro  in  1827.  From  Fourth  Creek 
Church  records  kept  by  Dr.  Hall,  a  pastor,  and  Dr.  McCorkle,  of  Thya- 
tira,  ordained  in  1777  and  1778,  respectively,  it  is  revealed  that  there 
was  a  meeting  house  of  some  description  and  a  cemetery  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War  at  Third  Creek  site.  It  is  also  known  that  volun- 
teers were  called  to  Third  Creek  to  meet  Cornwallis  during  his  in- 
vasion of  North  Carolina. 

Characteristics  of  the  early  church  were  piety  and  devotion  to  the 
church;  private  and  family  prayer  was  the  rule.  The  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  was  strictly  observed,  and  visiting  on  that  day  except  among 
relatives  or  to  administer  to  the  sick,  was  neither  approved  nor  prac- 
ticed. The  Sabbath  School,  Bible  class  and  monthly  concert  for 
prayer  were  faithfully  attended  by  young  and  old  regardless  of  weath- 
er conditions.  Music  was  cultivated,  but  card  playing  and  dancing 
were  tabooed  as  sinful. 

A  legend  surrounding  Peter  Stuart  Ney's  grave  is  that  his  school 
was  attended  by  many  members  of  the  congregation,  and  they  sincere- 
ly believed  him  to  be  Marshall  Ney  of  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who  escaped  a  firing  squad  in  France  in  1815  and  fled  to  Amer- 
ica. Funeral  services  for  Ney  were  conducted  by  the  Reverend  J.  M. 
H.  Adams,  then  Church  pastor. 

Among  early  Third  Creek  pastors  were:  the  Reverend  Elihu  Spen- 
cer, the  Reverend  Joseph  Dickey  Kirkpatrick,  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Adams. 


Home  Moravian  Church 

—WINSTON-SALEM 
FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS 
Faith  of  our  fathers,  living  still 

In  spite  of  dungeon,  fire  and  sword 
O  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy 

When'er  we  hear  that  glorious  word! 
Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  faith, 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death. 

Our  fathers,  drained  in  prisons  dark. 
Were  still  in  heart  and  conscience  free, 

And  blest  would  be  their  children's  fate, 
If  they,  like  them,  should  die  for  thee. 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  faith, 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death. 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  we  will  strive 

To  icin  all  nations  unto  thee; 
And  through  the  truth  that  comes  from  God 

Mankind  shall  there  indeed  be  free: 
Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  faith, 

We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death. 


Home  Moravian  Church 

—WINSTON-SALEM 

It  is  Easter  Sunday  morning  in  Winston-Salem.  From  the  lofty- 
belfry  of  Home  Moravian  Church  voices  rise  in  unison  to  chant  Morav- 
ian Hymns.  The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  five.  A  stillness  falls  on  the 
multitude  gathered  below  the  steps.  All  eyes  turn  towards  the  door 
as  the  pastor  comes  slowly  through;  stands  below  a  gas  jet  light  and 
reads  an  Easter  Litany.  The  throng  joins  in  singing  a  sacred  hymn; 
turns  to  follow  the  pastor  down  a  white  gravel  walk  where  moss  cov- 
ered cedars  stand  like  sentinels.  The  worshippers  proceed  in  twos 
through  the  city  and  as  they  go  along  are  joined  by  other  bands  to 
wend  their  way  to  God  Acres,  ancient  Moravian  cemetery. 

The  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Moravian  cemetery  at  Winston-Salem, 
originated  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
rituals  exercised  in  the  world  today.  Each  season  it  has  revived  in- 
terest to  include  participants  from  every  part  of  the  country. 

Home  Moravian  Church,  built  of  brick  with  Gothic  roof  topped  by 
belfry  and  weather  vane,  was  organized  in  1753,  but  not  completed 
until  1788.  Architectural  records  have  been  destroyed,  but  parts 
of  the  edifice  and  furnishings  indicate  the  German  influence  of  its 
founders. 

The  history  of  Moravian  faith  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Home  Moravian  and  Bethabara  churches  extends  back  to  a  small 
country  in  Central  Europe  by  the  name  of  Moravia  where  on  July  6, 
1415  in  the  city  of  Constance,  the  founder,  John  Hus,  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  42  years  later  his  followers  known  as  "Unitas  Fratrum",  or 
United  Brethern,  founded  the  organization.  In  1467  it  became  an 
Episcopal  Church  and  its  Bishops  consecrated  by  Waldensian  Bishops. 
The  Church  was  persecuted  by  the  Church  of  Rome:  brethern  were  ex- 
ecuted; imprisoned,  driven  from  their  homes;  churches  and  schools 
were  burned  until  all  were  thought  to  be  destroyed. 

The  few  members  survived,  calling  themselves  the  "Hidden  Seed" 
held  secret  meetings.  They  fled  into  Saxony  and  found  refuge  on  the 
estate  of  Count  Zinsendorf,  pious  nobleman,  who  later  became  their 
leader.  Established  on  the  Zinsendorf  lands  they  built  a  small  town 
called  "Herrn  Hut",  meaning  the  Lord's  supper,  and  a  church  called 
Berthels'  Dorf.  In  1727  there  was  a  spiritual  awakening  among  the 
United  Brethern,  and  plans  were  made  to  send  out  missionaries.  The 
first  two,  Leonard  Dober,  and  David  Mitchmann,  in  1732,  went  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  next  mission  was  to  Greenland,  then  to  America. 
The  purpose  of  these  missions  was  twofold;  to  carry  the  Gospel,  and 
find  a  new  home  "free  from  the  danger  of  persecution". 

The  first  Moravian  settlement  attempted  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  was 
abandoned  when  the  Spanish-American  War  was  eminent,  as  it  is 
against  their  creed  to  engage  in  conflict.  They  were  next  heard  from  in 
1740  at  Bethelhem,  Pennsylvania.  A  year  later  a  colony  was  founded 
at  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania. 

The  North  Carolina  colony,  known  as  Wachovia,  meaning  "Stream- 
Meadow",  for  a  religious  region  in  Czechoslovakia,  former  home  of 
Zisendorf's  ancestors,  was  organized  near  Bethabara,  November  17, 
1753  by  twelve  Brethern  out  of  Pennsylvania.  The  land  grant  was  of- 
fered by  Lord  Granville,  a 'proprietor  of  North  Carolina.  The  settle- 
ment was  seriously  threatened  during  the  French  and  Indian  War 
of  1753-1763. 


Bethabara  Moravian  Church 

— BETHANIA 

'Say   not   the  struggle  nought  availeth 
the  labour  and  the  ivords  are  vain". 
— Clough 


Bethabara  Moravian  Church 

— BETHANIA 

There  is  about  old  Bethabara  Moravian  Church,  of  Bethania,  built 
in  1806,  an  air  of  "mellow  simplicity"  which  reflects  the  faith  of  Ger- 
man settlers  who  founded  the  "quiet  bit  of  town"  almost  two  centuries 
ago. 

Alike  the  Home  Moravian  Church,  of  Winston-Salem,  the  archi- 
tectural characteristics  are  purely  German.  Made  of  red  brick,  with 
pointed  roof  topped  by  belfry  and  weather  vane,  the  edifice  and  sur- 
roundings are  true  replicas  of  types  seen  in  rural  Germany  today. 
Immense  flagstones,  cut  by  hand  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  church,  adorn  a  passage  leading  to  a  small  garden  where  once 
"happy  love  feasts  were  celebrated  with  the  serving  of  bread  and  wine 
mixed  with  water". 

Visitors  to  the  Church  sometime  hear  "the  sweet  notes  from  an  old 
organ"  brought  from  the  Motherland  before  the  American  Revolution. 
So  delicate  in  nature  is  the  structure  of  the  organ  that  only  a  person 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  can  coax  a  tune,  and  the  air  for  opera- 
tion is  supplied  by  a  hand  pump. 

Bethania  was  a  result  of  turbulent  times  following  the  French  and 
Indian  War  during  which  old  Bethabara  Church  and  a  fort  were  the 
only  buildings.  For  the  duration  of  the  war  the  fort  was  overrun  by 
settlers  from  what  is  now  Winston-Salem,  seeking  refuge  from  attacks 
from  Cherokee  Indians,  and  later  by  hungry  and  destitute  pioneers 
migrating  westward. 

In  order  that  these  refugees  might  receive  all  available  assistance 
from  the  small  band  of  Moravians,  and  to  make  life  more  attractive 
for  those  not  inclined  towards  communism  as  practiced  in  the  creed 
of  the  faith — Bishop  Spangenberg,  in  1759  gave  orders  that  a  town 
be  founded  and  named,  "Bethania".  Reuter,  the  colony  surveyor, 
laid  off  the  site  to  include  a  square,  or  greensward,  280  by  65  feet 
square,  upon  which  the  church  and  other  public  buildings  were  to  be 
erected.  The  square  was  later  discontinued  because  there  was  no 
stock  law  and  several  accidents  occurred  among  children  playing  on 
the  village  green. 

The  plan  called  for  twenty-four  lots,  twelve  below  and  twelve 
above.  Lots  above  were  for  refugees,  and  those  below  were  for 
"genuine  Moravians".  The  entire  settlement  included  more  than 
two  thousand  acres. 

By  April  1760  ten  houses  had  been  completed  and  occupied,  and  the 
first  meeting  house  consecrated.  A  graveyard  was  laid  out  on  a  near- 
by hill,  and  on  April  23,  1760  the  first  grave  was  dug  for  the  infant 
daughter  of  George  Hauser.  Bishop  Spangenberg  conducted  the  fun- 
eral service. 


Goshen  Church 

—GASTON  COUNTY 

''More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of". 

— Tennyson 


Goshen  Church 

—GASTON  COUNTY 

Today  little  Goshen  Presbyterian  Church  in  Gaston  county,  no 
longer  serves  as  an  active  meeting  place  for  descendants  of  the  sturdy 
Scotch-Irish  and  German  pioneers  who  migrated  from  Pennsylvania 
about  the  time  when  George  Washington  was  a  young  man,  or  before 
Napoleon's  birth.  For  a  new  Church  has  been  constructed  in  Bel- 
mont, a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  site  of  the  old  edifice. 

However,  the  congregation  still  considers  this  Church — organized  in 
1764 — as  the  "mother  church",  and  will  not  wholly  disbar  it  from  use. 

Many  memories  are  attached  to  old  Goshen,  third  building  "put 
up"  in  the  open  prairie  by  courageous,  self-reliant  men  and  women. 
Here  on  meeting  days  settlers,  leaving  their  homes,  traveled  over 
wagon  trails  and  footpaths  to  hear  the  gospel,  and  to  receive  news 
of  the  outside  world.  In  those  days  there  were  no  newspapers,  or 
regular  post,  so  the  preacher  who  traveled  on  horseback,  served  as 
newsbearer  and  postman.  Letters  were  entrusted  to  his  care  and 
in  return  he  brought  answers  on  his  next  trip,  maybe  six  months  or 
a  year  later. 

The  arrival  of  a  preacher  at  Goshen  was  occasion  for  great  cele- 
bration, and  for  a  week  previous  people  gathered  from  far  and  near 
to  attend  the  camp  meeting  conducted  out  of  doors.  These  first  min- 
isters, from  the  north  served  both  the  Scotch-Irish  and  Associate 
Presbyterians  who  made  up  the  congregation. 

The  first  ordained  resident  minister  at  Goshen  was  the  Reverend 
Elihu  Spencer  sent  out  in  1764  by  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
synods.  He  was  assisted  by  Alexander  McWhortle.  Records  show 
that  between  1775  and  1778,  Robert  Archibald,  of  near  Belmont,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  also  "did  some  preaching  at  Goshen".  In 
1796  a  Mr.  Hunter  divided  his  time  between  Goshen  and  Unity  Church- 
es at  a  "generous  salary  of  $500.00  a  year  from  both  congregations". 

For  about  58  years  the  Goshen  congregation  bounds  lay  between 
the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba  river  in  the  shape  of  a  great  V  extend- 
ing from  the  Lincoln  county  line  to  the  point  where  the  rivers  merged 
at  the  South  Carolina  border.  This  period  proved  to  be  the  "Golden 
Age  for  Goshen".  Families  had  enlarged  by  "natural  production', 
many  had  accumulated  considerable  wealth  which  led  to  better  edu- 
cational facilities.  Papers  and  periodicals  began  circulating,  good 
books  were  taught  and  read.  The  catechism  was  learned  and  all  mem- 
bers were  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  recite  at  any  gathering.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  Old  Goshen  was  built  in  1838. 

Gradually  other  churches  were  organized,  the  far  western  members 
found  it  more  convenient  to  attend  services  at  the  new  Pisgah  A.  R. 
P.  Church.  Those  west  of  the  fork  drifted  to  New  Hope  leaving  only 
one  group  of  original  Goshen  members  west  of  the  South  Fork  River 
with  Andrew  Hoyle  as  leader.  Further  disaster  to  old  Goshen  was  the 
founding  of  Dallas  Presbyterian  west  of  South  Fork,  in  1851  and  two 
years  later  the  organizing  of  Castenea  Grove  thus  cutting  off  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  congregation. 

The  membership  dwindled  until  at  one  time  only  five  members  were 
left. 

Within  the  past  few  years  interest  has  been  revived  and  new  life 
injected  into  the  Goshen  congregation  to  warrant  the  building  of  a 
new  Church  consecrated  in  1940. 


Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Church 

—MINT  HILL 

"That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
0/  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things". 

— Tennyson 
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Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Church 

—MINT  HILL 

Records  of  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Mint  Hill,  pre- 
served in  six  leather  bound  volumes,  disclose  that  the  organization 
has  passed  through  three  distinct  eras  since  its  inception  in  1770,  and 
markers  in  three  separate  cemeteries  prove  that  many  influential 
men  and  women  have  served  during  the  past  170  years. 

The  present  church,  "a  commodious  brick  structure",  situated  in 
Morning  Star  township  was  built  in  1824-1825  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Reverend  John  M.  Wilson,  resident  pastor  from  1801-1831. 

The  original  Philadelphia  meeting  house  was  built  of  logs  on  the  site 
where  twenty  tombstones  were  already  showing  signs  of  age  when 
the  building  was  erected  in  1770  under  Ruling  Elders:  Matthew  Ste- 
wart, Adam  Alexander,  John  Queary,  Whitehall  Liggett  and  John 
Ford.  The  oldest  of  these  markers  was  to  the  memory  of  "Elizabeth 
Robb,  born  1662.     Died  April  30,  1702". 

Transient  preachers  read  the  first  sermons  in  the  meeting  house 
for  ten  years  when  the  building  was  burned.  Members  then  moved 
three  miles  south  and  built  a  second  wooden  structure  in  the  Morning 
Township.  Here  another  cemetery  was  walled  with  native  rock. 
The  Reverend  David  Barr  was  first  resident  pastor.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  under  whose  direction  the  third 
present  brick  building  was  erected,  and  the  third  cemetery  laid  out. 

Twenty  eight  pastors  and  supplies  have  served  Philadelphia  Church 
in  the  past  170  years.  Its  membership  records  disclose  that  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  separate  lists  were  kept  for  white  and  colored  members, 
and  that  a  slave  gallery  was  constructed  for  the  colored. 

In  1889  a  manse  was  built,  and  the  same  year  Ruling  Elder  John 
Bain  founded  a  classical  Academy  on  the  grounds,  and  at  his  death 
left  a  legacy  for  its  support.  The  old  manse  was  sold  during  the  pas- 
torate of  the  present  minister,  the  Reverend  S.  J.  Hood,  and  a  new 
eight  room  manse  is  now  complete  and  free  from  debt. 

In  the  first  old  cemetery  in  addition  to  the  grave  of  Elizabeth  Robb, 
there  are  the  tombs  of  John  Ford  and  Adam  Alexander  marked  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

In  the  two  newer  graveyards  the  oldest  person  buried  there  was 
Newton  Stinson  who  died  in  1803  at  the  age  of  112.  The  next  was 
Martha  Morris,  whose  given  name  Zebulin  has  clung  to  descendants 
of  the  family  through  five  generations. 


First  Presbyterian  Church 

—CHARLOTTE 

"The  old  order  changeth, 

yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in 

many  ways". 

■ — Tennyson 


First  Presbyterian  Church 

—CHARLOTTE 

"How  unusual  and  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  one  entire  city  block 
reserved  for  God",  Dr.  W.  Y.  Quissenberry,  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
once  remarked,  when  upon  his  return  from  an  around  the  world  mis- 
sion tour  of  inspection,  he  stood  before  ancient,  gray,  spired  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Charlotte.  For,  the  edifice,  situated  on  West 
Trade  Street,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  religious  organi- 
zation in  the  south  endowed  with  such  spacious  grounds. 

The  site,  which  in  1815  was  set  aside  by  the  city  as  community 
property,  and  upon  it  constructed  a  house  of  worship  for  all  denom- 
inations, passed  to  the  Presbyterians  in  1832.  The  present  church  was 
erected  in  1893. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Fore,  of  Charlotte,  in  her  book,  "First  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Charlotte",  said  that  the  first  little  community  house 
served  as  a  gathering  place  and  a  "milestone  in  historic  events".  Here 
on  the  greensward  General  William  Polk  and  Judge  James  Osborne, 
on  May  20,  1776,  read  a  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Years  later  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  held  secret  meetings  in  the  church 
basement.  For  a  long  period  after  the  Civil  War  Confederate  memor- 
ial services  were  held  on  the  lawn. 

From  the  present  Church  final  rites  for  Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
only  woman  in  the  state  ever  to  have  been  honored  with  a  military 
funeral,  were  conducted  March  24,  1915  from  the  flag  draped  chancel, 
and  the  body  escorted  by  members  to  Lexington,  Virginia,  where  she 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  former  United  States  President. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  soldiers  from  the  First  World  War,  an  address 
of  welcome  was  accorded  members  of  the  120th  Regiment  of  the  30th 
Division  on  the  Church  grounds,  and  here  planted  two  memorial  trees 
to  two  World  War  veteran  members:  Mack  De  Armon,  killed  in  action, 
and  the  Reverend  David  H.  Rolston,  pastor  during  the  war  who  con- 
tracted a  fatal  illness  while  administering  to  soldiers  at  Camp  Greene. 

The  first  community  house,  built  of  wood,  a  plain  yet  substantial 
structure,  was  used  by  all  denominations  until  around  1821  when  a 
group  of  Presbyterians  withdrew,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  S.  C.  Caldwell,  formed  Sugaw  Creek  congregation.  In  1826 
the  Reverend  R.  H.  Morrison  was  installed  as  pastor  of  both  Sugaw 
Creek  and  the  Charlotte  church. 

In  1832  the  Presbyterians  secured  control  of  the  town,  and  in  1833 
occupied  a  new  and  better  building  erected  to  replace  the  old  com- 
munity hall.  Other  denominations  gradually  drifted  from  the  orgnn- 
ization  until  the  church  and  property  were  finally  secured  by  the 
Presbyterians  alone.  In  1893.  the  second  building  was  dismantled  and 
the  present,  beautiful  edifice  begun. 


St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church 

—CATAWBA  COUNTY 

"And  green  forever  be  the  grass, 

and  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

its  country  and  its  God". 

— Hemans 


St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church 

—CATAWBA  COUNTY 

Near  Newton,  in  Catawba  county,  is  historic  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1763  by  Palatinates  who  fled 
from  the  persecution  of  a  court  palatine  who  ruled  that  part  of  old 
Germany. 

The  edifice,  a  substantial,  rectangular,  weatherboarded  structure 
with  walls  two  feet  thick,  is  so  plain  that  it  is  almost  crude  on  the 
exterior.  Inside  however,  there  is  an  old  goblet  pulpit — built  high 
so  the  preacher  may  be  heard  in  the  gallery — broad  aisles,  chandeliers 
hanging  from  a  high  roof,  and  intricate  filagree  around  the  gallery. 
Just  inside  the  end  doors  are  steep  winding  stairs  leading  to  a  gallery 
fitted  with  high,  stiff,  seats  built  on  an  incline. 

Only  a  few  records  of  early  colonization  have  been  found.  One 
report  discloses  that  a  Swiss  minister  named  Martin,  preached  among 
the  settlers  as  early  as  1759,  and  that  the  land  for  church  and  ceme- 
tery was  donated  by  one  Paul  Anthony. 

Other  data  reveals  that  during  the  16th  century  the  section  of  Ger- 
many ruled  by  the  Palatines  was  a  progressive  section  "having  its 
rivers  the  Rhine  and  the  Lanter".  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  the^ Palatinate  was  divided  by  circumstances  arising  from  the 
Thitry  Years  War,  and  the  upper  part  fled  to  Bavaria.  Protestants 
were  persecuted;  consequently  thousands  fled  to  America  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Queen  Anne,  of  England  and  William  Penn. 

The  first  of  these  settlers  to  arrive  in  North  Carolina  about  1740, 
were  Lutherans  and  German  Reformed.  Since  both  spoke  German 
and  "dwelt  together  in  harmony"  their  first  churches  were  built 
jointly  by  the  sects. 

St.  Paul's,  one  of  the  first  of  these  was  first  called  "Dutch  Meeting 
House".  For  many  years  there  was  no  resident  ministers  for  these 
meeting  houses,  but  circuit  teachers  authorized  to  read  services  and 
printed  sermons  conducted  simple  services.  Baptisms,  confirmations 
and  even  burial  services  awaited  the  regular  minister  whose  visits 
were  often  years  apart. 

Burial  services  in  cases  of  this  kind  were  called  memorials. 
The  first  resident  minister  to  St.  Paul's  was  a  Lutheran,  the  Rever- 
end John  Godfrey  Arndt. 

The  Church  graveyard,  dating  back  nearly  200  years,  has  reached 
large  proportions  as  soldiers  of  six  wars  are  buried  there.  Many 
early  graves  are  marked  by  soapstone  pieces  carved  in  German. 


St.  John's  In  The  Wilderness 

—BUNCOMBE  COUNTY 

"He  said,  I   am   the    voice   of  one 

crying  in  the  Wilderness,  Make 

straight  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
As  said  the  phophet  Esaias." 

—St.  John,  1-23 
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St.  John's  In  The  Wilderness 

—BUNCOMBE  COUNTY 

St.  John's  In  the  Wilderness,  one  of  the  oldest  religious  sanctuaries 
in  the  south,  remains  today,  after  more  than  a  hundred  years,  a  me- 
morial to  the  founders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baring,  English  gentry 
who  settled  at  Flat  Rock,  three  miles  south  of  Hendersonville  in  1825. 

The  structure,  a  copy  of  an  English  rural  chapel,  with  beams  and 
arches  of  native  hardwood,  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  in  1934. 

The  origin  of  the  name,  "In  the  Wilderness",  is  uncertain,  although 
some  think  it  refers  to  the  wilderness  of  Judea  and  therefore  John 
the  Baptist.  Others  have  suggested  that  the  name  was  attached  to  the 
chapel  because  it  was  established  in  a  wilderness. 

The  Barings  came  to  America  from  England  about  1825  and  first 
settled  forty  miles  from  what  is  now  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Baring,  a  great  hunter,  came  to  this  State  in  search  of  land  for  a 
game  and  fish  preserve,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  "land  of  the 
sky"  that  he  brought  his  family  and  a  party  of  friends  in  wagons  and 
carriages  to  the  new-found  spot.  Once  established  in  a  home  known 
as  "Mountain  Lodge",  the  Barings  almost  immediately  set  to  work 
to  build  a  place  of  worship. 

Although  the  building  was  well  under  construction  in  1833,  it  was 
not  consecrated  until  later.  Bishop  Ives  reported  at  a  Diocean  con- 
vention May,  1834,  "At  Flat  Rock,  Buncombe  County,  when  I  arrived 
on  July  2,  1833,  I  found  a  beautiful  church  edifice  of  brick  nearly 
completed,  which,  however,  was  not  in  sufficient  state  of  forwardness 
to  admit  being  consecrated".  It  was  evidently  completed  in  1834,  but, 
as  the  Bishop  was  prevented  by  bad  weather  from  visiting  the  section 
for  the  next  two  years,  it  is  not  known  whether  services  were  conduct- 
ed during  this  time. 

On  August  27,  1836,  the  Church  was  deeded  to  Bishop  Ives.  This 
same  day  twenty  persons  styling  themselves  inhabitants  of  Buncombe 
county  residing  near  Flat  Rock,  formed  themselves  into  a  congregation 
under  the  title  of  the  church  of  St.  John's  In  the  Wilderness.  The 
first  resident  rector  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mott,  who  remained  in 
charge  until  1843. 
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